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MEMOIR oF mn. YOUNG. 





‘FT is with feelings of the iaget sincere; pleasure that we sit 
down for the purpose of giving to our readers..a brief memoir of 


‘one of the brightest ornaments of the British stage: 


Mr. Cuartes Youne was born’ in Fenchureli, Street, City, on 
the 10th of January, 1777. His father was a most respectable 
surgeon, and his brother is the celebrated Dr. Young, of the Old 
Jewry. He received the rudiments of his.education at a private 
‘seminary, and at an carly age accompanied a; physician, a friend 
of his father, to Copenhagen: after.a short absence from England, 
he returned with the same gentleman, and: was ent, 'to Eton to 


_prosecute his studies... At Eton he continued, until-he was eigh- 
‘teen, and being intended by his. father for a commertial life; he 
-was placed in the counting-house of one of. the first meréhants-in 


London : he continued ‘in his situation nearly two years, when he 
quitted it for the thorny path of the drama, 
- Having made a trial of his powérs at a private!theatre in Tot. 


tenham Court Road; he was so flattered by the success of his ef- 


forts, that heat once! made choice of the stage for a profession, 
and entered into an'engagement with Mr, Aiken, at that time ma- 


‘nager of the Liverpool theatre: Here, under the assumed name of 


Green, he made his: debut in the character of Young Norval; 
and his suceess being equal to his most sanguine expectations, he 
was induced to play under his own name, 

In 1798, he became the chief tragedian of the Moachenter 
theatre, where he was received with great applause, and soon be- 
came a very great favorite in that town: he continued with Mr, 
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Aikewas‘long a3 that genthemin tetaiacd tome ment of the 
Liverpool ' bad ‘ es ras be 

In 1801, and the two succeeding years, Mr. Vong bensaen the 
hero at Glasgow, and played there with great success: at the 
conclusion “however of the ‘year 1603, Messrs. Lewis and Knight 
having opened the new theatre. at Liverpool, the subject of our 
memoir again joined their company. At this. perjod. he. married 
Miss Grimani, an actress, but had the misfortune to be left a wi- 
dower the ensuing year, 

During the season of 1804-5, ~ purchased a _— in the 
Chester theatré;~“and became “principal ‘actor~ vedrrapede in 
both jeappdities be;was highly respected. <  § 

_ In the summer of 1807, he was ‘engaged by Mr. chines, 1 to 
perform at the . Haymarket theatre, and made his first appearance 
before a Londom avdiente; in the’arduous but beautiful character 
of Hamlet: he was highly praised by the critics of the day, for 
his ‘perfotmance of the philosophic: prince ; arid the applause' his 
‘acting ‘received, induced the manager to repeat the tragedy. In 
the play of the “4 fricans,’”’ produced during this season, Mr. 
Young performed'the partof Selico, and was mainly instrumental 
to the final suecess of the piece: 

|’ Beford the conflagration of Covent Garden, dur hero was enga- 
ged to play: second to Mr. Kemble; and when the company, after 
that ‘unhappy: event, played.at the King’s theatre, he continued 
there for ‘a short period, but afterwards returned to the country. 

* Whenthémew: theatre was:.opened, Mr. Young again formed 
part of: the company, but as he was only engaged to play. second, 
or in thé:absence of: Mr. Kemble to take that gentleman’s place, 
he had 'but'véry few opportunities of displaying his great talents: 
@ poriod however was'approaching, when the public would beenabled 
to form a just estimate . of ‘his!abilities, ‘as an actor of’ the first 
class, | Jn’ 1801+12, the tragedy of “i Judivis, Crear?’ .was revived 
at Covent Garden, and Mr.! ¥ii appeared! ib:the character of 
Cassius, and asa: rival to Kemble. ‘The: admirable way : in 
which he pourtrayed the turbulent: conspirator of: our immortal 
‘bard, exéited such high commendation, that the best judges of 
good: dctiug were divided in’ opinion between him and his great 
competitor, je’ to which deserved the palm of victory: for our 
own part, we witnessed the performance.of this play on very many 
nights with fedlings of unmixed pleasure, for we never recollect to 
have seen @tragedy;played'so perfect in all its parts, as the per- 
Stealth of “JelinsCosar.” 
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From this time till the retirement of Mr. Kemble from the 
stage, our hero continued to play only second-rate characters; but 
when the tragic monarch abdicated his throne, Mr. Young became 
the chief: actor at Covent Garden. In the Stranger, he displayed 
much feeling, although we.think it’ greatly inferior to. Kemble!q 
performance of the character: in Hotspur, ‘he is decidedly -unri4 
valled : the same may be said of his Beverley, Pierre, : error 
Duran, &e. 

In the year 1814, when Mr: Kear mule his appearance at Die 
ry Lane, and. by his excellent acting produced such a’ sensation: in 
the dramatic world, Mr. Young was thrust forward by the:mana- 
ger of Covent Garden, to'play the character of Richard the Third, 
in opposition to. the rising favorite: we saw his performance of 
the “ crook’d-back’ tyrant ;” and althoagh, in the earlier scenes 
of the play he evinced considerable knowledge of the author, and 
great talent, yet on the whole, it was such a performanc as we 
never wish to see from Mr. Young again. 

As Rolla, (in which character our artist has depicted him with 
great fidelity) Mr. Young evinces the fire and enthusaism belong- 
ing to the Peruvian leader: his address to the soldiery, his inter- 
view with Cora, the appeal to the sentinel, and his dying scene, 
were all given in a masterly style of excellence. 

In our sixth number we gave an opinjon of his late performance 
of Hamlet ; and though we then had occasion, in the course of 
our duty, to censure some part of his acting, yet we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce his portraiture of the character, as one of the 
best the stage can boast of. 

Of his Macbeth we cannot give him our unqualified. praise : 
in those parts of the piece: which require merely the powers of 
declamation, he is undoubtedly excellent, but where the Scottish 
tyrant has to perform “deeds that make the very sight ache to 


look upon,” he falls infinitely short of our conception: the ban: 


quet scene, (of which. Kean makes so much) he appears to want 
mental energy to pourtray. 


His Othello is, on the whole, one of those performances, which >. 


we should expect from a finished and accomplished actor and 
scholar, but it certainly is mot the fiery Moor of Shakspeare : 
his delivery of the celebrated apology for his marriage, appears 
to be too much the result of study, and in direct opposition to the 
meaning of the speech 


** Rude am I in my speech, and little graced 
With the set phrase of words :-~’’ 
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Othello is a rude unpolished soldier, the very slave of passion ; 
Mr. Young makes him the courtly general. 

In comedy—we mean such parts as are of a serious cast, as 
Mr. Oakley, Faulkland, Joseph Surface, &c.—Mr. Young dis- 
plays strong feeling and much dignity. We recollect also seeing 
him sqne years ago perform Captain Macheath, in the “Beggar's 
Operd,’* on his own benefit night, in which he sang the airs with 
great sweetness of voice and some knowledge of music. 

To a finely formed person, he combines great elegance of man- 
ner and deportment ; his features are regular, and capable of ex- 
pressing:in an eminent degree all the deeper passions of the soul ; 
his voice is very good, and never appears to fail him even in its 
loudest tones; there is however a perceptible lisp, which he has 
the art of disguising from the common observer. 

We must here close our notice of this gentleman, with a regret 
that our limits will not allow us to speak more at large upon his 
merits ; but as we hope to see him very often at Drury Lane, we 
shall take other opportunities of criticising his performances. 


oa emer eR 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 
A DRAMATIC SCENE. 
He 
A Wood, and violent Storm. 


Enter Cuarves. 

This is the fate of kings, the idol now 

Of a capricious isle, he revels on 

Midst joy ‘and pleasure, reckless of the future ; 

Lull'd by a courtiers’ wily smiles, a smile 

Too oft betraying him they seem to love, 

He fondly thinks his rule must last for ever. 

Fool! idle fool; soon, oh! how soon he finds, 

This calm, deceitful as a meteor's glare, 

At once destroy’d: his hopes, his prospects, blighted. 

. Thousands. for grievances he knew not of, 

( For grievances he thought, perchance, redress’d,) 

Rising to hurl him from his throne of thorns. i 

The wind is piercing cold—there was a time, 

Could Charles be found abandon'd to the wrath 

Of the fierce elements, that thousand doors 

Would open at his bidding : now how chang'd; 

By friends deserted, and by foes beset, 

A houseless wanderer, my wearied limbs, 

Can scarce!'y bear me up; without a home, 

Denied a shelter "neath the humblest roof, 

The piercing storm as if in wrath against me, 
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Pours down on my uncover'd head—ah ! me: 
Weary and faint with hunger’s pangs, I feel 
The dews of death sit heavy on my brow. 
What noise was that? for my prophetic fears, 
Whisper that Cromwell's ministers of death, 
Have track’d the footsteps of the fallen prince ; 
Well, they shall find that Charles, despis’d and scorn'd, 
Can meet their deadliest vengeance undismay'd, 
And though he could not conquer, show at least 
He needs not their instructions how to fall 
With grandeur. But life, I scorn not to confess, 
Such charms possesses, as to make us strive 
To ’scape from death, while hope, though faint, remains. 
This tree—a lucky thought—may yet preserve me. 
; (ascends the tree.) 
Enter two of Cromwell's soldiers. 


1st. Soldier. Said I not so? the traitor is not here. 
2nd Soldier. True, but he cannot be far off; his cloak, 


Which I discover’d lying near this spot, 
May lead to his detection ; let us on, 
‘Trust me, we soon shall find qur prey. 


1st, Soldier. Comrade, I'll follow thee— (Exeunt Soldier.) 


Charles, (descending from the tree.) 
Thus, once again escap’d, my life is safe ; 
Alas! ‘tis little worth preserving now ; 
All hope is fled, and darkness and despair 
Alone remain, Yonder, I see a peasant, 
Fainting with hunger and fatigue ; once more 
(Enter a Peasant, ) 


I'll crave for shelter ; honest friend— 


Peasant. ,.cccccccccvecvvcesccsesveses scareat Heaven! 


*Tis Charles» 


Charletercccccccecocsoocesds SO 5 *tis him you now benold, 


For subterfuge is useless ; all I beg 

Is shelter for-awhile. How chang ‘d my fate ; 
Charles, who so proudly in a court was bred, 
The friend of princes ; in the height of pow'r 
Full oft receiv’d it at a noble’s hand, 

But, humbled and abased, he seeks it now 

In a rude peasant’s hut: bestow it then 

Upon your fallen prince, or if you dread 

Todo a generous act; take this vile body, 
Claim your reward, and drag your lawful king - 
To Cromwell’s vengeance, and then proudly boast 
Of trampling on a fallen man. 


PemsantycccccorccccccscccccccccccAleg) My liege, 


Methinks you judge me somewhat wrongfully, 
And somewhat, I might add, unkindly too ; 
I'm poor, ’tis true, but honest and sincere : 
And now I offer shelter, freely take it. 
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Not as a king, but as an injur’d man, 

A helpless fellow creature in distress, 

Charles. Freely your hospitality is ofler’d, 

{ As freely I receive itTime may come 

j When Charles’s better 'star, awhile ectips’d 
By stern misfortune, may arise in brightness— 
‘Till that hour arrive, hold me your debtor ; 
And should eapricious fortune smilé-upon me, 
Claim what reward thou pleasest, ner forget, 
"Tis from a grateful king you may demand it, 

South Lambeth 1822. N-———s A——t. 





Among the numerous frequenters of the theatre, how various 

are the motives and indueements which eause their attendance. 

Some go to sec-and to be seen, to laugh and talk ; others to view 

the scenery; the musical for the music; a favorite performer 

draws his admirers; the critic to criticise ;—-of these a numerous 

if train at times are seen, with visages severe, and scrutinizing eye, 
! which naught escapes.—Some go for the pleasure derivable in at- 

| tending to the sentiments and language of a good play, well deli- 

vered ; of these last ’tis hoped not .a few attend, nor are they 

i disappointed, but are sure ‘to find the object of their pursuit; for 

the British stage can boast of actors gifted with the noblest powers 

of elocution and grace of action. Who.can hear a Young, a Kean, 

or a Macready, recite, without feeling an inward joy and inex- 

ij pressible delight, when witnessing those powers they possess, if 
\ delivering with such effect, the creative fictions of the poet, and 
| 


| ON 'THE ELOQUENCE OF ACTORS. I 


i how minutely they exhibit the passions and affections of human 
1 nature ?—what an impression must it make upon. the. heart, when 
sentiments tending to the good of mankind are delivered and en- 
forced with all the harmony of speech and in an engaging manner : 
f methinks when thus brought forward to the attention, with what 
i power must it be excited, how must the mind love and endeavour 
i to follow that which is in itself amiable, and made doubly so by 
the persuasive and graceful manner of the deliverer. I envy not 


| 

if the man, who can hear and witness such truths and actions thus 
1 enforced, and not find within hinnaall: a greater lover of virtue, or 
iL himself improved. 

He How useful may the theatre be, im cotré¢ting the abuses of 


i language, how capable of improving arid polishing ‘it, particularly 
i when possessing actors who attend to proper pronunciation ; truly 

the stage may be of use to all in: this particulars there may the 
pleader Jearn to persuade, the preacher how to enforse, with carn- 
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estness the important truths of religion, the man of commerce how 
to render his conversation in the world easy to him, and pleasant 
and acceptable to others ; nor let the conductors of our national af- 
fairs suppose it beneath their notice or despise receiving instruction 
from.thespian boards ; ye lords.of the house of peers and. gentle- 
men of the house of commons, there you may learn how ‘to agitate 
with correctness and dignity, those important questions engrossing 
your attention, there learn how to. deliver with effect, those well 
drawn statements in which you exhibit: in the most forcible and 
conspicuous view, your country’s state, and how to, debate with 
propriety on those topics tending to the well being and prosperity 
of the state, in which you hold so: honorable a situation.’ Well 
worthy of praise are many of our actors for their attention in 
. guarding against all that may. tend.to debase or vulgarize our 
language, preventing it from being encroached upon by. the bar- 
barous accents of the vulgar, preserying it in its native purity, free 
from the defilements. of the illiterate and ignorant, by uging the . 
most polite and fashionable Bronenciation of the politest, circles 
and of the learned world. 

Y. BR. 





Theatrical Diary. 
DRURY LANE. 

Noy. ist. School for Scandal, Venetian Nuptials, Rendezvous.—2nd. Sus 
picious Ifusband, Venetian Nuptials Rendezvous.—4th, Macbeth, Giovanni 
in London.—Sth. Wild Oats, Venetian Nuptials, Rendezyous,—6th. Pizzaro, 
Two Galley Slaves.—7th.Wild Oats, Two Galley Slaves.—8th. Road to 
Ruin, Two Galley Slaves.—9th. Schoo¥ for Scandal, Two Galley Slaves, 
11th. Richard the Third, ‘Two Galley .Slaves.—-12th, Proysked Husband, 
Giovanni in London,—13th, Pizzaro, Two Galley Slaves.—14th, Wild Oats, 
Vv enetian Nuptials, Is He J ealous. —15th. Othello, Two Galley Slaves, 

On Monday, Mr. Kean returned to bis engagement, and. made 
his first appeaxance, this,season, as Richard the Third, Our 
opinion has long since,been formed,.of his excellence in this cha- 
rater: on this evening he, playd it with all his accustomed .energy 
and effect:—the scene with Lady Anne=mthe tent and the dying 
scenes, were given in a) masterly, style: he was: cheered loudly, on 
his entrance, by a house crouded to the very ceiling: We earnestly 
hope,‘ now that. Mr. Kean has.retamed, to London, the maneger 
will afford ‘us many-opportunities of secing both him and Mr.Yetng 
in one ‘pieee :—we long to see him play Cassius to Youtig’s Brus 
tus ; Jaffer to his Pierre ; and Othello to hjs Jago :—thesé' will 
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indeed be great treats, and we are sure the public will reward 
Mr. Elliston by crowded houses. 

Vanburgh’s penitential comedy of the “ Provoked Husband,” 
was revived here on Tuesday, and-played in a style of unexampled 
excellence. Elliston as‘ Lord Townley, displayed the finished 
graces of the peer with taste and judgment, and in the latter 
scenes of the play was beautifully impressive ; his lecturing Lady 
Townley, ‘on her vicious habits of gaming, received the greatest 
applause. ' Munden’s John Moody, was as rich a piece of ‘comic 
acting as ever was represented on a stage; his description of ‘the 
journey to London convulsed the andiénce with laughter.’ -Dow- 
ton, as: Sir Francis Wronghead, played with his usual dry hu- 
mour, and'seemed the very being of the author’s fancy. Cooper 
made a very genteel Manly. Of ‘Knight’s ’Syuire Richard, we 
cannot speak so favorably ;" he thought proper to indulge in some 
silly gambols with Miss Copeland at the back of the stage, 
which ‘several times ‘interrupted the other actors; this folly we 
trust he will avoid in future. Mrs. Davison’s Lady Townley was 
delightful :—in the early part of the comedy, she was sufficiently 
gay and volatile, and in the last scene, where she repents of her 
folly, she was most admirable. , Miss Copeland, as Miss Jenny, 
left us cause to regret the loss of Miss Kelly:—we recollect her 
excellence in this character, and can tolerate no other. But the 
charm of the evening was in Mrs.W.West’s performance of Lady 
Grace: she threw into the part a most agreeable interest, which 
we did not think the character capable of. 

The theatre was well filled at first price, and when the half 
price was admitted, it was crowded. We rejoice to see the public 
taste returning to its proper channel ; and we trust, from the ap- 
plause bestowed upon this excellent play, it will stimulate Mr. 
Elliston to revive some of the many good comedies which are now 
unhappily laid upon the shelf: he has the first comic company in 
the’ world, and if he distributes the parts ‘judiciously, he may de- 
pend public patronage will reward his laudable efforts... 

A new melorama, ‘translated from the French; was got up with 
great secrecy, and prodaced here the same evening-as the one'at 
Covent Garden—it is entitled the “ ined wang Slaves.” the fol- 
lowing is the plot. 

"Two brothers, of the name of Delville, are confidential clerks tqa banker 
at Paris. ‘The elder having betrayed his trust by embezzling a large sum of 
money, Paul, the younger, (Cooper) resolves to take the crime upon himself, 
to save his brother’s children from starvation: he is consequently tried, and 
condemned to the gallies. He however escapes, along with a- hardened 
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ruffian, (Terry): sinking with fatigue, he seeks refuge at the house of a rich 
widow, Madame Clara, (Mrs. W. West) who, moved at his misfortunes, 
takes him into her service: here he continues seven years, under the as- 
sumed name of Francois. At the opening of the piece, preparations are 
being made for his union with Clara, his exemplary conduct having won her 
heart, she being ignorant of his real condition. The nuptials are interrupted 
by the arrival of the ruffian, who threatens to expose Francois, unless he 
gives him money: the unhappy youth consents, but fails to satisfy the cupi- 
dity of the villain; a quarrel ensues, and the ruffian fires at Francois, and 
wounds him in the arm: the mark of infamy is discovered, by Maccareon, 
(Harley) a meddling blockhead, the Postmaster of the village. The officers 
of police arrive, and Francois is about to be given up to them, when it is 
discovered that his innocence is known, and his sentence reversed: the ruffi- 
an, (who turns out to be the perjured witness against Francois) is consigned 
to the finisher of the law, and thus the piece ends. ’ 

Like most importations of this kind, our readers will perceive 
that there is a great deal of the improbable in this piece, but the 
incidents being well arranged and the language tolerable, it was 
well received and continues to be performed with applause. The 
scenery is very good, as also is the acting, particularly Mrs. W. 
West, who played Clara in a very interesting style. Cooper was 
rather tame as Francois ; but Terry gave a terrific portrait of 
hardened villainy, and played his character most admirably. 
Harley was very amusing in his little part of the Postmaster. 
There is a pretty Ballet introduced, in which Noble and Mrs. 
Noble, Oscar Byrne, Mrs. Byrne, and Miss Tree, danced with 
much grace. 
* On Friday, “ Othello” was performed to a very full house. 
Kean, as the Moor, played with great animation, but it is on the 
whole a very uneven performance, and we shall take another op- 
portunity of pointing out its beauties and defects. A Mr. Young, 
from the Manchester theatre, ‘made his debut as Jago. He isa 
tall, genteel young man, with an expressive countenance; he seems 
to have been long accustomed to the stage ; his action is easy and 
unembarrassed ; his voice, in even speaking is good, but when it 
becomes necessary to put it “to the top of its compass,” it seems 
to want power to fill so large a theatre; he had a very good con- 
ception of the character, but appeared to us to want physical 
powers to portray the villain: we shall suspend our opinion of his 
general merit, until we see him again:—he was favorably received, 
Of Terry’s Cassio, we never desire to see this excellent actor put 
into a character so unfit for his peculiar powers: it was a complete 
failure. Mrs. W. West played Desdemona in a very effective 
style, and was deservedly applauded. Mrs. Glover, in Emilia, 
although a second rate character,thréw much interest into.the part: 
her last scene with Jago was particularly good. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

Nov. 1st. Way to Keep Him, Ali Pacha.—2nd. Clandestine Marriage, Irish 
Tutor, Poor Soldier.—4th. Isabella, Cherry and Fair Star.—5th. Wonder, 
Irish ‘Tutor, Ali Pacha.—6th. Soldier’s Daughter, Two Galley slaves; or, 
the Mill of St. Aldervon.—7th. Rivals, Two Galley Slaves.—8th, Isabella, 
Irish Tutor, Two Galley Slaves.—9th. Stranger, Irish Tutor, Two Galley 
Slaves.—1 1th. Jane Shore, Irish Tutor, ‘Two Galley Slaves.—12th. Wonder, 
Irish Tutor, Two Galley Slaves.—1Sth. Othello, Two Galley Slaves.— 
14th. Romeo and Juliet, Two Galley Slaves. 

A new farce, called the “ Irish Tutor ; or, New Lights,” a li- 

teral translation from the French, was presented on the 28th Oct, 
it has not the boast of much interest or novelty in situation ; we 
shall forbear to enter into any detail of its merits. Blanchard 
had but an indifferent part, abounding with several absurdities. 
Connor, a swaggering Irishman, assuming all the- importance of 
a man of genius, was somewhat humorous, and occasionally there 
was'a point made that excited a portion of laughter. The Earl 
of Gilengall we hear is the translator of it. 
: The system of borrowing from the French stage has become so 
general of late, that to meet with any production of real English 
growih, is a matter of considerable chance: we have had three 
vew entertainments since the opening of this season, and each de- 
cidedly of French materiel. Is it that the inventive genius of our 
opposite shores is more fertile? or that their manners being so 
superior to our own, we cannot do Jess than make use of them :— 
what will be the stimulus of native talent, in the produce of dra- 
matic excellence, if on all occasions, foreign ability must demand 
the preference, and the cultivation of an English soil suffered to 
lie, or technically speaking, to be shelved, in one mass of medio- 
crity? Shades of Cumberland, O’Keefe and Sheridan! prohibit 
the “ growing evil,” and suffer not your remembrance to be out- 
lived in the pithy reputation, which emanates from a pen guided 
by those venders of contraband composition, Messrs. Moncrieff, 
Planche, and Co.—Dormant spirit of Reynolds, Morton and Col- 
man, “shake off this drowsy sleep,” up, and rescue the thespian 
laurel from foreign priority, lest thy genuine worth, thy solid hu- 
tour, thy pure vivacity, and thy mental endowments, be at once 
forgotten in the maugre sentiment, the idle buffoonery, and the in- 
decent liberties, which are getting but too prevalent on the British 
stage. We ask pardon of our readers in thus digressing from our 
intentional report. 

The melodrama of the “ T'wo Galley Slaves,” has taken some 
preparation we are aware, as the scenery and music are mostly 
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new; the plot and incidents of the piece differ in a very trifling 
degree from that of Diury Lane ; if any superiority, it must be gi- 
ven to this, but then the time and attention which has doubtless 
been paid to it, ought to allow such; and again, the melodramatic 
business is more infinitely studied, and more frequently presented, 
than at the other house, Farley being always on. the alert for such 
kind of novelty. The strength of the cast is highly respectable: 
T. P. Cooke, Fawcett, Farley, and, Mrs. Chatterley, constitute the 
chief part. Meadows has not any humour about him that we 
may call original, it appears too much effort: Keeley will become 
useful, A pas seul, by Madame Goss, was executed with much 
taste. The melodrama was re-announced without opposition. 

“ Jane Shore.’”’ If that the introduction of new faces to the 
audiences of Covent Garden theatre, not intending for one moment 
to examine further, answer the purposes of the management, why 
Mr. C. Kemble, as the head marshall of the dramatic . recruits, 
may have his full merits; we must not however forget to do him 
justice, by saying, that in one instance or so his choice has been 
successful—Miss Chester, in the first walk of comedy, is an ex- 
ample, and Miss Lacy, in the tragic scene, is. not far behind, 
Her personation of Jane Shore, with the announcement of a new 
Alicia, was an invitation which we failed not ;to ;neglect. The 
character of Jane Shore retains. many pathetic and. beautiful 
touches of feeling, and to an actress like Miss Lacy, became very 
profitable. ‘The figure of Miss Lacy is always commanding, her 
mien easy, with a countenance perfectly open te the display of the 
various traits of passion her line of acting requires; and as the 
scene enlarges, so we find her anguish, her distresses, and her 
sufferings, depicted with the most natural and powerful effect. For 
acuteness of feeling, and sensibility, Jane Shore, Mre. Haller, 
Belvidera, and Isabella, bear a strong similitude : we can suppose 
each of them formed with a soul which adoration could idolize ; in 
Miss Lacy they have each a happy and admirable representative. 
Miss Jones, the young lady who performed Alicia, we think. either 
has been placed in, or made choice of, a different. line than that 
she seems adapted for; her figure and manner is evidently plea~ 
sing, but the wonted study for rendering it effective on the stage, 
is yet to be acquired; another opportunity may better enable ps 
to discern her ability—she was very favorably received. Mr. ©, 
Kemble’s Hastings is a performance peculiar to himself; we may 
be thought too partial, but Young is much better. Mr. Yates en- 
acted Gloster: there is a certain something in the style of this 
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gentleman, that prevents our being displeased with him in tragedy, 
although he is far from possessing talent. Mr. Bartley, some ten 
years since, was accustomed to play the interesting and lover-like 
line of business, and with tolerable credit, but he is grown too 
unwieldy to be seen in shaped dress, ¢runke and elastics do not 
sit well upon him ; comedy old men and country farmers are more 
in his present line: we trast he will not repeat Dumont. The 
house was but indifferently attended. 

A Miss F. H. Kelly, from the Dublin theatre, appeared for the 
first time in London, as Juliet: an account which we reccived 
from a-respectable and disinterested correspondent some time 
since, announced the talent of the young lady to be of unusual 
description. We awaited her debut with considerable anxicty : 
a more successful and decided hit has not been known, since that 
of Miss O’Neill, and for a simular career of brilliancy and fame 
we are readily lead to believe that Miss F. H. Kelly will be as 
fully deserving, and as equally capable of meriting. We have to 
regret that our presence at the theatre was later than we inten- 
ded, thereby interfering with the minuteness of observation, which 
our duties require us to submit: we shall refer our readers to our 
ensuing number for a concise detail of the qualifications and at- 
tainments of the fair debutante. C: Kemble was the languishing 
Romeo: itis one of his principal and happy efforts. The house 
was most respectably filled. 

—Hete— \ 
DAVIS’s AMPHITHEATRE. 

The melodrama of “ Fillebrande; or, the Female Bandit,” from 
the pen of Mr. C. Dibdin, continues attractive :—it abounds with 
a variety of well contrived incidents, and for situation, plot and 
dialogue, it ranks with the usual description of minor theatrical 
representations. Miss Poole sustained the part of Fillebrande, 
the leader of a horse banditti, with considerable power and effect. 
Ridgway, as Dudourg, an enemy of Bertrand and of Fillebrande, 
is entitled to much praise. Mr. and Miss Healey walked through 
the piece after the customary mode of lovers, occasionally in the 
* height of extacies,” and then receiving the “‘ death-blow” to ald 
their hopes! ‘Sinder is a comic actor, and possesses some origi- 
nality. The scenery and the horses are important requisites to 
this theatre. 


OP 
ADELPHI. 
We have hitherto refrained from noticing the performances at 
this theatre, because we were in hopes the manager’s good sense 
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would have induced him to withdraw that compound of obscenity 
and blaguardism, ’yclept “ Z'om and Jerry:” but as we perceive 
by the bills, (for we were so disgusted with it last season, that we 
never could endure the thought of a second view ) that he still 
suffers it to disgrace the boards of his theatre, we can no longer 
restrain our feelings. 

A well governed stage has been justly described to be “an or- 
nament to society, an encouragement for wit and learning, and a 
school for morality, virtue, and good sense:” but can it be said for 
a moment, that where the characters in a drama are prostitutes, 
thieves and vagabonds—where the language isa tissue of disgust- 
ing ribaldry and obscene jests—where vice is upheld and virtue 
debased—can it be said, we repeat, that such a piece is likely to 
improve our morals, our virtue or our manners? No: rather will 
it, by its pernicious example, tempt the rising generation to evils 
the most alarming, to vices the most depraved ! 

We are no canting methodists, no puritanical casuists: but we 
owe it to our own feclings, ‘we owe it to violated propriety, to ex- 
press in decided terms our severest reprehension at. the continued 
performance of this piece. We know we shall be told, that this 
drama represents the every-day scenes of real life in London: but 
surely there are some scenes unfit to meet the public eye—nay, 
we put it to the feelings of our readers: can they endure the 
thought of making their wives and sisters acquainted with the dis- 
gusting orgies of Saint Giles’s and Saint Catherine’s?—no: we 
are sure, the blush of honest indignation would mantle their 
cheeks, and they would exclaim “ no, not for worlds!” 

The manager of a theatre is by suffrance a caterer for the pub- 
lic amusement ; but let him remember, that he loses all title to 
respect, when he attempts to fill his pockets by violating decency 
and propriety. 

** Vice, is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen foo oft, familiar with the face, 
We first endure, next tolerate, then embrace.” 
—<—1Gom 
WEST LONDON. 


We foel bound to do the manager of this theatre the justice, 
by observing, that more real merit is attached to the entertain- 
ments presented by him to the public, than at any other minor 
theatre; and so long as burlettas can be adapted from sterling 
comedies of the old school, in which Mr. and Miss Brunton take 
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the lead, assisted by Hooper, Dobbs, Loveday, Miss Norton and 
Mrs. Barnard, we have no fear as to the proof of our opinion. 

A burletta from the “ Belle’s Stratagem,” is well appropriated 
for the talent of Miss Brunton, as Letitia Hardy:—(it being our 
intention in our next number to give a memoir of this young lady, 
we shall forbear to speak at present further upon her abilities). 
Brunton’s performance of Doricourt is truly perfeet: there is a 
polished ease and elegant demeanour throughout his line of come- 
dy, that we do not often see equalled. Hooper’s Flutter was 
characteristic: an ineffieient knowledge of stage business is disco- 
verable in his acting, but it is to be surmounted; a great recom- 
mendation always attendant on him is, that he cannot deviate 
from the gentleman. A Mr. Waller, performed Sir George 
Touchwood, and when divested of the broadness of his accent, 
will be an agreeable actor. The remainder of the characters 
were each well supported. . 

~—e Sem 
OLYMPIC. 

This theatre continues to receive (as it deserves) the nightly 
applause of crowded houses. The comic sketeh of the “ T'read- 
Mill,” is one of those amusing local trifles, which if there is the 
slightest approach to wit or humour, never fails to meet with ap- 
probation: it is a very pleasant satire upon the recent capture of 
the gamblers by the police: some very moral sentiments are given 
to Volatile, (Lewis) who delivers them in a very sermonizing 
style: the stripping of the dandies creates great laughter. 

Of “Joan of Arc,” our opinion is confirmed of its excellence : 
we never recollect any melodrama that so powerfully excited our 
feelings as this piece. Mrs. Egerton’s acting, as La Pucelle, is 
one of those performances, that leaves the critic only'the pleasing 
duty to praise—it is faultless throughout. Lewis, as Prince 
Charles, would be a great deal better if he would attend a little 
more to emphasis; he treats the language of the author as a 
child does a pet kitten, shews his partiality by nearly squeezing it 
to death. Our amusing friend, Vale, as Valliante, played with 
great spirit, but there appears to be a natural, and we are afraid 
an unconquerable, defect ‘in his voice, which seems as if he had a 
perpetual cold. We must confess we never were more amused 
than at Campbell’s Beauvais ; his ludicrous attempts to depict the 
serious feeling of the character, and his preposterously large 
figure, were altogether so ridiculous, that we found it totally im- 
possible to refrain from laughing most heartily: surely Mr. Eger- 
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ton might have found some better substitute for the French 
usurper, than the elephantine figure of Campbell. 

Pierce Egan’s “ Tom and Jerry” concluded the evening’s 
amusements: we have before given our opinion of the immoral 
tendency of these pieces, we have only therefore to add, that this 
is the least censurable of the whole of them. 

eo 
AMATEUR THEATRE, WILSON STREET. 
November 14th, Merchant of Venice and Raising the Wind. 

From the favorable reports we had heard of the talent usually 
displayed at this “nursery of Thespis,” we visited it this evening, 
tolerably prepossessed in its favor. "The “ Merchant of Venice” 
was played very respectably: the chief advantage of the actors 
was, that they could read the part given to them, a circumstance 
commonly very different among amateur theatricals. Shylock 
would have pleased more, had he not been so vehement: Bassanio 
was perfectly superior: the principal feature of talent was the 
representation of Launcelot Gobbo—his style was very humour- 
ous: Portia has some merit. In the farce of “ Raising the 
Wind,” Jeremy Diddier and Fainwou’d were most striking. 





Thespian Oracle, 
epee 


LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 

Since the death of that highly esteemed gentleman, actor, au- 
thor and scholar, Thomas Knight, Esq. this concern has gradually 
sunk in the estimation of the town, and the ridiculous arrange- 
ments of the wa wa nondescript who succeeded him, are calcula- 
ted to destroy both the respect of the company and the public. 

Mrs. M‘Gibbon, formerly of Covent Garden theatre, who has 
been some years a very great favorite here, felt it necessary, on 
account of a very serious libel, which appeared in a periodical 
work entitled the “Theatrical Investigator,” on the return of 
Mr. Van off, «who it will be remembered was completely un- 
successful at Covent Garden) to commence an action against the 
proprietor. That gentleman, to save himself from punishment, 
has given up the authors, and inserted a complete apology in a 
late number of his publication; by which it appears, that the 
whole of the offensive matter was supplied by Mr. Van———off and 
his friend Mr. Th— as. We hardly need say, the town have ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of the slander and the slanderers, and 
the consequence is, that Mr. Van——=off leaves the Liverpool 
stage. 
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‘¢ Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere ; 
Nor can old Drury brook the double reign 
Of Evmunp Kean and Cuarzes Youna. ”’ 

The engagement of a Young actor at Drury Lane has given rise to some 
very Kean remonstrances from an old favorite: strong indications of a storm 
in that quarter of the dramatic hemisphere have been observable since Mon- 
day last. The turbulent and fiery disposition of a certain great planet is. 
well known; but it is the opinion of the sagacious triumvirate, (the manager, 
the auctioneer, and the sadler ) who rule these events, that there is now less 
danger than formerly to be apprehended, from coming in contact with this 
meteor ; nay there are whispers abroad, that it is conceived, even in case of 
a separation, aud the threat being carried into execution, there would be 
no eclipse. 


melden 
Mr. Blood, the gentleman who made an appearance at the Haymarket 
'Pheatre last season as Macheath, is engaged at Covent Garden Theatre. 


Miss Clara Fisher is engaged at an enormous salary at Drury Lane Theatre 
for three years. 


, etc belated 
Miss F. H. Kelly, who made so successful a debut at Covent Garden 
Theatre as Juliet, is the daughter of Captain Kelly, of Galway in Ireland ; 
her tutoress for a votary of Melpomene was Mrs. Tenniel, of the New Road, 
Mary-la-bonne. She has had but very little instruction, although she is un- 
doubtedly the finest actress that has appeared since Miss O'Neill. 


The Bath theatre re-opened for the winter Season on Saturday the 2nd inst. 
with a very effective company, among whom are, Mr. D. Fisher. Mr. E. 
Vining, Mr. Huckel, Mr. John Fisher, (brother of Clara,) Mr. C. Bland, 
(son of Mrs. Bland) Miss Tunstall, Mrs, Bunn, Miss Noel, and Mrs, Collier, 
from the Brighton ‘Theatre.—The performances were the ** Duenna,”’ &c. 

The Cheltenham theatre closed on ‘Tuesday the 12th instant, after a very 
successful season, with an Address spoken by Mr, Abbott, ‘“Cymbeline,”’ and 
the entertainment of the ‘* Lady and the Devil.” 
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THE KALIEDOSCOPE. 
~eDo— 

TWO Irishmen, just landed at Liverpool from Dublin, had the misfortune 
to be impressed and sent on board of & man-of-war: they soon afterwards 
put to sea,'and craized about.a long. time without firing a gun. Having ex- 
perienced ‘some bad.,weather, they put into Cork harbour to repair their 
damages. The officers and most of the crew being 6n shore, Patrick 
O'Brian and ‘Murphy Delaney agreed to load a gun, and have a fire; as they 
said ** Faith! it was a pity that they should be out all that time and not fire 
a shot.” 

Having loaded a gun with ball, they were in a great consternation about 
the ball for fear it should be missed, when Pat, fixing his eye upon an iron 

ot which stood on deck, clapped it upon the muzzle of the gun, with a view 
to catch it, at the'same time desiring Murphy to shoot aigy; Murplry instant- 
ly“fired, and ‘knocked ,poor Pat overboard. The report brought the officers 
on, hoard: the captain, inquiring the reason, was told, upon. his asking for 
Patrick,—“ Why,” says Murphy, “1 thought vou had seen’ ‘him ; ‘faith, ‘I 
wish Twas with him, for he’s gone a’shore in the iron pat. ”’ 





Lowndes, Printer, Marquis Court, Drury Lane, 
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MISS F.ALKELLY, as JULIET. 














